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Again, to test the truth of a philosophical theory we must 
"apply it to life" (p. 338 ff.). The purpose of thought is practice; 
a philosophical theory is a hypothesis for life to act on. Hence 
action is the test of a theory of life and not consistency. But 
"action" is not "experiment" (p. 360) ; the test of a practical 
hypothesis by action and an intellectual hypothesis by experiment 
are altogether different (ibid.). Yet later on (p. 365-6), we can- 
not make any real separation between them, though the "distinc- 
tion" remains. Again, the intellectual is said (p. 363) to pre- 
suppose the moral ; but on p. 366 we find that intellectual knowl- 
edge is the absolute presupposition of moral action. Such 
contradictory statements make it quite impossible to derive from 
his argument a positive conclusion. All truth, we are finally told 
(p. 349), is at best "a more or less probable hypothesis," and it 
is suggested that we should "give up an ideal of certainty," for 
"might not a life of certainty be a rather stupid life ?" The ulti- 
mate test of a philosophical theory is simply the "progressive 
experience of living ;" "we find out the meaning of life by living, 
not by merely reasoning about it" (p. 352-3). Would the author 
find out the meaning of sleep by sleeping, or of digestion by 
taking food? Does it not strike him that to take up a position 
like this is to commit his library to the flames? It is doubtless 
true, as Fichte says, that philosophy is not life, but it is no less 
true that life is not philosophy. 

The last chapter particularly, and parts of the book as a whole, 
seem to have been hurriedly written, and indefiniteness and 
vagueness of expression have taken the place of pointed state- 
ment. This has seriously affected the author's exposition of 
views which are in many ways freshly conceived and could easily 
have been made more effective and convincing. 

J. B. Baillie. 

St. Andrew's University. 

The Scientific Basis of Morality. By G. Gore, LL. D. 
F. R. S. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1899. Pp. vi., 
576. 

The object of this lengthy book is "to place the subject of 
human conduct upon a comprehensive scientific basis and supply 
a rational want — to show that the entire conduct of man, physical, 
mental and moral, is based upon a scientific foundation ; to make 
clear the truth that the great powers and laws of science are the 
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chief guides of life ; to show that universal energy acting accord- 
ing to law is the true 'divine' power governing physical, moral, 
social, and religious conduct; and to illustrate the influence of 
science upon the material, mental and moral progress of man- 
kind." It is written "largely for the future — in advance of its 
time — for those whose minds are in a fit condition to receive 
scientific truth." Who these superior persons are is in no wise 
made clear by the contents of the treatise, but their conception of 
what constitutes a "rational want" (if this book satisfies it) must 
be a curiously strange one. The absence of reasoning, in any 
ordinary acceptation of the term, is indeed the chief character- 
istic of the whole work. The one thesis is obvious enough, viz., 
that all mental, social, or moral phenomena are direct products of 
"natural" causes. By "natural" is meant "physical" or "ma- 
terial," as opposed to supernatural, spiritualist, idealist, or the- 
ological (all these words being synonymous to Dr. Gore). The 
support of this thesis, on the other hand, will be sought for in 
vain. Neither the book as a whole, nor any single chapter, nor 
isolated paragraph, scarcely even any two consecutive sentences, 
show that logical dependence which the ordinary man under- 
stands by the term "reasoning." The book is amorphous — an 
incoherent aggregate Of disjointed remarks without any structure 
or connection, interspersed with poetical quotations which are 
equally irrelevant to the context in which they appear. 

Criticism under such circumstances becomes hopeless, but some 
attempt to show how Dr. Gore deals with the great problems upon 
which he touches is perhaps necessary. The first chapter opens 
with the statement, "Facts are Truths ; they are the foundation of 
all knowledge and even mathematical formula? must be made to 
agree with them." Thus comfortably seated upon the throne of 
science, free "from the conceit of the metaphysician and the theo- 
logical gnostic," Dr. Gore proceeds to demonstrate how moral or 
religious truths (so-called) are really cases of the working of 
energy acting according to law. "The fundamental rule of right- 
eousness, that we should do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us under like circumstances, is evidently based upon the 
principle of causation, viz., that the same cause always produces 
the same effect under the same circumstances, for if it could not 
be depended upon in all cases, the rule based upon it could not 
be fully trusted" (p. 2). "According to the law of causation, 
whatever is, must be, and this is true of all things living or dead. 
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We all do as we must, i. e., as we are caused. Starvation com- 
pels a man to steal, and the necessity of protecting our property 
compels us to punish him" (p. 118). "Men are much better paci- 
fied when they have done wrong, by telling them they did as they 
must under the circumstances, than by unconditionally blaming 
them" (p. 44). "With regard to the biblical statement that 'man 
was created in the image of God,' the explanation afforded by 
science and its principle of evolution is, that the brain of man 
has been gradually developed by the impressions made by Nature 
upon it, until his mind has largely become an image of the uni- 
verse, and, therefore, of the omnipotent powers and laws which 
govern it" (p. 183). "It is very flattering to man to be told that 
he is 'the lord of all creation'; that 'the value of a human soul 
is infinite'; that 'Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels,' etc., etc., etc.; but these statements have been shown to 
be without proper and sufficient evidence. Nevertheless, there 
was some justification for the statements being made, and that 
was because the great energies of Nature, acting through sur- 
rounding conditions upon men, compelled them to believe and 
assert them" (p. 184). "That the human brain and mind are 
subject to all the chief energies and principles of science does not 
admit of doubt. Every change of mind requires time and the 
brain occupies space. Rapid talkers are rarely profound think- 
ers; some deep thinkers are very slow of speech; according to 
Swift, Sir Isaac Newton was very slow in answering a question" 
(p. 267). "Freedom of will is only a particular instance of a 
general truth, viz., that all bodies whatever, under certain condi- 
tions, are free to act in certain ways and within certain limits, 
but not in others, and are not only free to act, but are compelled 
to do so" (p. 331). "Accuracy [as a criterion of truth] is not a 
sufficient proof of certainty unless the fact stated, or the thing or 
action measured, is itself certain ; we must possess a thing, or 
know a fact or action, before we can measure it" (p. 442). 
" 'Man doth not live by bread alone' (Deut. viii. ; St. Matt, iv.) ; 
we all eat earth and grass second-hand through the medium of 
edible animals and plants. The chief essential conditions of 
human existence are air, food, water, clothing; in addition, heat 
and light, exercise, sleep, a dwelling, a variety of food and of 
physical and mental occupation. Dead food becomes living men" 
(p. 208). "The answer to the question 'why does man exist?' 
is very simple, and is included in the vastly greater one, 'why does 
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anything exist?' it is manifestly because the operations of the 
energies of Nature, under the particular group of conditions, 
compel it, just in the same way that they cause everything else 
to happen ; there is, therefore, no special peculiarity in the process 
in his case" (Ibid). 

The above quotations — taken haphazard, not carefully selected 
— are typical of the whole treatise. They are not statements of 
conclusions, but are the actual arguments themselves. The con- 
cluding sentences (p. 576) of the final chapter will equally well 
illustrate the writer's curious conception of logical cogency or 
sequence. He has just stated in ten propositions the conclusions 
of his reasoning, and adds as follows : "As a matter of course, if 
the first of the above conclusions is untrue, all those dependent 
upon it are invalid. 

'Great is the art of beginning, but greater the art is of 
ending ; 

Many a poem is marred by a superfluous verse.' 

— Longfellow." 

W. H. Fairbrother. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Outline of Practical Sociology, With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By Carroll D. Wright, LL. D. Ameri- 
can Citizen Series. New York and London : Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1899. Pp. xxv., 431. 

Whatever comes from the pen of the United States' Commis- 
sioner of Labor is of importance. The present work is a gold 
mine of practical information for students in the sphere of ethics 
or sociology. The title is somewhat misleading and therefore un- 
fortunate. The author may not have been responsible for this. 
The work is not really an "outline" of any subject, but rather a 
series of most valuable miscellaneous essays on various practical 
themes in the general sphere of sociology, and contains a valua- 
ble "Reference Library." In the list of works dealing with the 
whole science of Sociology one cannot help regretting that there 
is no translation into English from the German of the great treat- 
ise by Schaffle, so that it might be included in this list along with 
"The Principles of Sociology," by Herbert Spencer. 

Each of the chapters in this volume by Mr. Wright covers the 
material for a volume by itself. It were better to read only one of 



